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Optimistic Frignp:—“‘ What! You're not jealous of Aim/ Why, he’s old enough to be your father.” 
IrRaTE Huspanp:—*“ Yes, but not old enough to be ers.” 
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a eee, Order etc. are to be 
THREE LEGISLATIVE CLOWNS. 
'NIGHE clown who capers so nimbly about the 








circus-ring fulfills a mission, which, though’ 


needless, is good enough in its way. It is 
to “amuse the children.” Adults have long 
since taken the sensible course of reconciling 
themselves to his presence—seeing that it is 
inevitable. They have even gone further than 
this, and laughed at his old jokes, and applauded 
his inanities. The motley garb of the clown 
accords well with the sawdust, and in his place 
this jester is not unpleasing. 

Once in a while, however, a clown so far for- 
gets himself and his calling as to wander away 
from the congenial surroundings of the “‘ ring” 
and to inflict his presence where it is not wanted. 
The country is just now afforded the spectacle 
ofan accumulation of clowns in our legislative 
bodies. In Washington three men have gained 
national notoriety by introducing the most 
flippant and unsightly levity into the most 
serious public concerns. 

These men are Sam. Cox, Ben Butler and 
Martin I. Towns nd. One of these is a Dem- 
ocrat, hailing ostensibly from New York, but 
really from Ohio. The other is a Republican 
of proscriptive aims and tendencies. ‘The re- 
maining one is repudiated by both parties, but 
a suppliant for the favor of either. So soon as 
a session of Congress begins these men inaugu- 
rate their jokes. Mr. Townsend tells his anec- 
dotes, and Messrs. Cox and Butler have some 
banter between them which ends in Cox saying 
“Spoons” to Butler, and Butler ‘Shoo fly” 
to Cox. The wrong of this is that it brings 
the legislative prceedings into contempt. It 
degrades a responsible body having in its con- 
trol annually the disposition of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

Pressing business is neglected, important 
interests disregarded, and grave responsibilities 
put aside to enable these men to crack their 
feeble jokes. What they say is not funny. It 
is not new, timely or even diverting. It is 
especially out of place at the National Capital. 
The stinging irony, the nervous repartee and 
the witty references which make the most se- 
beh Eiacenions among men sparkle with bril- 
liancy and brightness are wanting here, and in 
their place is substituted a dead level of Joe 
Millerism. It is time this thing was stopped, 
and the way to stop it to direct attention to 
the men who are paid to be Congressmen, but 
who cheat their constituents by enacting the 
role of clowns. 


AN AGITATOR. 


A See impression which has prevailed pretty 








generally for some years throughout the 

United States that the Hon. Montgomery 
Blair was dead, (politically and otherwise,) re- 
ceives from time to time a rude shock by his 
occasional reappearance. ‘The role which Mr. 
Blair is at present enacting, is that of an agita- 
tora role, by the way, which he is in every 
respect well-qualified to fill. The subject of 
Mr. Blair’s present agitation is the permanence 
of President Hayes’s title to his office. His title, 
Mr. Blair holds, is defective, and he desires to 


most of the voting and a// of the talking him- 
A E itis + water of bend Contteiey, doves 


- | to know by what authority Mr. Blair acts. No 
te sags i Pa pte any dispo- 
| sition to 


Mr, Blair to office, and the 
citizens of his district always show a sordid 
yearning to keep him among them, and never 
send him to represent them elsewhere. This 
shows a commendable amount of discernment 


| on the part of his neighbors; though it is more 


apt to redound to their credit than to their 
convenience. 

Mr. Blair represents—himself. And is so 
doing, he répresents a very discordant consti- 
tuency. He is always agitating for something 
and against sealed. But the agitation al- 
ways takes the form of his own. dissatisfaction 
—not a leadership against abuses of which 
others have reason to complain. 

The title of President Hayes was the subject 
of an almost endless debate last year, and by 
the uncertainty engendered by reason of its 
rancor and earnestness, the revival in trade 
prospects was sensibly retarded. Mr. Blair 
now proposes to begin the discussion anew. 

‘* Beginning a discussion,” with Blair means 
carrying it on himself. This mistake in this 
instance, as in previous ones, is that he is too 
late in the day with his agitation. His argu- 
ments, if advanced 14 months ago, would have 
justified consideration. Now, they court ridi- 
cule. Mr. Blair should take to heart the story 
of the Spaniard of whom Cervantes tells. This 
worthy had heard tell often of the phenomenon 
of an eclipse. He waited patiently for it for 
many years. One day the eclipse came and 
the Spaniard was sound asleep. His attendants 
called him hurriedly, but he refused to move 
and slept on. At last he awoke to find that it 
was over. 

‘*Mio Dio!” exclaimed the Spaniard. ‘I 
have waited for that eclipse twenty long yeas, 
and in return it will not delay for me a minute!” 

So he went about inquiring whether it would 
not be easy to repeat the eclipse. 

‘*For,” he added, “‘ how do I know that the 
Sun was really obscured? I did not see it. 
Let us try this thing over again.” 

He was not sent to make this request pub- 
licly in the Capital, however. 





A DELICACY OF THE SEASON. 


@ 
i is with strangely mingled emotions that 

; we view each year the rise and fall of the 

Strawberry Shortcake, from its first appear- 
ance amid the balmy catarrhality of April to 
its miserable decadence in sultry July. 

The Shortcake is not one of the first-fruits 
of the season. It is, as it were, a second birth; 
a grafting of Art upon Nature. The Straw- 
berry comes to us early in the year, fresh and 
simple as Adam in his first hour of sojourn 
upon this earth. But it is not till the first 
bloom of his juvenility is worn off that he ap- 
pears in the form of Shortcake, clothed, so to 
put it, perfected, as Adam would have been, 
had he, in the stead of the primitive and ele- 
mentary fig-leaf, owned a plug hat and a 
linen duster. 

Who does not know the first Short cake of 
the season? He is generally six strong. Some- 
times, however, seven small, gritty and measly 
berries lie symmetrically disposed between two 
strata of saleratus-stricken dough, the ghastly 
sallowness of which is artfully hidden beneath 
a layer of pulverized sugar. In this case, one 
of the seven berries keeps its hull on. This rule 
is invariable. But a man never realizes it until 
he pays twenty-five cents for a slice, and dis- 
covers that his slice is ¢he slice to which that 
particular strawberry is allotted. 

The Strawberry Shortcake usually blooms 








hold the election of 1876 over again, doing 


out earliest in the dairies, where he nestles 


Oe 


coyly in a small band-box, and estimates him- 
self at a quarter of a dollar per slice. But to 
the credit of our citizens it must be said that he 
finds few to encourage him in this exhibition of 
egotism. Occasionally he is tackled by a young 
man who has money to spend; ofby a rustic 
fresh from the wilds of Podunk, and yearning 
for a more intimate knowledge of metropolitan 
luxuries; or by some hoary-headed hash-house 
epicure who does the gastronomic amateur ina 
small way among the down-town restaurants, 
But as a rule he is let severely alone for a few 
weeks, when he remonetizes himself by a reduc- 
tion of two-fifths of his face-value. At fifteen 
cents he is enabled to reach the appreciative 
stomach of the errand-boy and the junior clerk, 

It is not until far into the dreamy glory of 
June that he, in the parlance of unconvention- 
ality, tumbles to himself. He grows dry and 
dusty waiting for a customer at ten cents. Ir- 
reverent and effusive flies cover him, and un- 
ceremoniously depreciate his market value. 
Yet the Fourth of July arrives before he be- 
comes practically available as a colic-producer 
among the tribe of the small-boy, having 
reached hard pan and five cent rates. Hitherto 
his operations have lain among the compara- 
tively harmless classes. It is only here that he 
thoroughly fulfills his mission. 

There is a serious lesson to be learned from 
the history of the Shortcake—from his lofty 
arrogance when he sets out upon his brief 
career—from his crushed air of almost pathetic 
humility when, in his old age, he is become a 
common thing in the eyes of all men, reviled 
and disdained even of the connaisseur in free 
lunches. 

This lesson may be learned by all; but those 
who do not possess caoutchouc digestive or- 
gans, and who wish to apply it, during any 
number of years, will do well to avoid partak- 
ing of the edible which has suggested these 
few remarks. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Wy feel called upon to make a brief ex- 
lanatory statement with regard to a 
planatory 8 

- recenf unfortunate occurrence which 
we deplore as sincerely as any one. We have 
been severely blamed in certain quarters; but 
we are sure that when the facts of the case are 
made clear, our course will appear in a different 
light, to even the most censorious. We think 
that we. have been too hastily condemned; and 
we speak in the firm conviction that we have 
no reason to apologize for our actions, however 
much we may be pained by the result. It is 
not our fault that our editorial office is on the 
fourth story. , 

The hatchways, it is true, were open; but 
this is because our wastebasket was at the time 
being let down to the street. That our door 
opens directly on the said hatchway is owing 
to the exigencies of the architectural plan of the 
building. It cannot be denied that there was no 
ambulance on hand; but we are not responsi- 
ble for the parsimony of the metropolitan au- 
thorities. Nor can it justly be urged that 
there should have been a spring mattress at 
the bottom. Our stairs are padded two-thirds 
of the way down; and even this is not cus- 
tomary in other editorial offices. As to the 
charge that we used any unnecessary cruelty, 
we flatly deny it. Wesimply acted as custom 
prescribes in all similar cases; and if an un- 
foreseen chain of circumstances made the re- 
sult fatal to the young man, we can only point 
to the fact that the whole catastrophe might 
have been avoided had he learned in time to 
control his disordered impulses; and express 
the hope that his fate will act as a warning to 
other youths, in showing them the wide-spread 
misery that must result from yielding to the in- 
fluence of the vernal muse. 
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PUCK. 





Puckerings. 





JEFFERSON Davis, pull down your hoop-skirt 





Weather Office. 





corner-stone for the spring-chicken. 





ward to a remonetization of the mercury. 





We’ should like to 
Adams’s bosom-friend—in the hereafter. - 








Younc man, that spring suit may not be last 
year’s, steamed and pressed; it may be original 
with 1878; but why is there a peach-stain on 
the. north-east corner of the vest ? 





Miss EmMa AppotT sung ‘“‘ Sweet Bye-and- 
bye” at the bedside of Anna Dickinson’s 
brother, while he was prostrated by illness. 
The late Mr. Dickinson was a man of many 
sterling virtues. 





THE young man whose fancy lightly turned 
to thoughts of love, about a month ago, had 
better begin to buckle down to business, and 
provide a sinking fund against the advent of the 
ice-cream season. 

CERTAINLY, Fraud should be punished; but 
we don’t see why the readers of the brightest of 
morning papers should suffer, too. If the Sux 
will take immediate steps tending to resump- 
tion of readability, it will receive the thanks of 
the populace. 








‘‘Wuat has been done once, can be done 
again,” said some philosopher. ‘This may be 
true, but we are inclined to doubt it. We once 
found a ten-dollar bill in a horse-car, and we 
have been gunning horse-cars in vain ever since. 




















A YOUTH with joy out of his element, 
Just said to elope with his Bell he meant, 
When her father rushed in, 
With a terrible din, 
And wanted to know what the— 





Wuo is it with funeral tread 
Comes slowly home and goes to bed, 
And utters what is best unsaid ? 


Tis he who’s fished since rose the sun, 
Subsisting on a single bun, 
And after all’s caught nary one. 











Au, now doth the timorous jay-bird 
Hop round in the redolent spray, 

And verily every gay bird 
To her mirthfui adorer saith yea. 

The empyrean drops pearls baptismal, 
Which jewel the meek mignonette, 

And landlords are filled with dreams dismal 

Of houses to let. 





WHEN the violet drinks the first sunbeam, 
And fondly the orioles pipe, 
How bright doth the little boy’s gun beam 
As he goes o’er the meadows for snipe. 
Ah! stealthily wanders the truant 
By the marge of the reed-fringed flood, 
Then wends (to a licking pursuant) 
Home, covered with mud. 





Seems to us Francis Murphy is wanted in the 


Tue foresighted hen is already laying a 


THE ice-cream-freezer looks hopefully for- 


be Charles Francis 


Why is Hayes thus persecuted? Is the age 
of chivalry forever past? or has Dr. Mary 
Walker depreciated the standard of manliness ? 


made clothier: if they don’t fit you they fit 
some other fellow. 


THE BEAUTY OF LAZINEsS. 
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doubt. Laziness is even esthetic insome ways, 
and is often productive of much good. It 


doesn’t care whether he works or not. If he 
has nothing to do but lie around the parks and 
study: natural history in an humble way, he 
doesn’t become so hungry as the man who 
works hard all day. Then again, if he does 
want something to line himself with, and is 
too lazy to ask for it, why, then he can’t be 
very hungry. 

The world owes a great deal to lazy men. 
We have it on respectable authority that Watts 
was out of work and bumming around the 
kitchen when he conceived the idea of steam 
being utilized as a motor. 

The turtle is an exceedingly lazy reptile, but 
it is a very good one, converted into soup. 

Then there is another person whose laziness 
is decidedly chronic; but he is a good, moral 
sort of man, and is generally looked upon as a 
shining example. ‘That fellow is the editor. 
He is both a paragon and a paragrapher. 

We once missed a certain ferry-boat through 

our inactivity, and the fellow at the stern 
laughed at us as the boat left the slip. That 
beat met with a sort of marine disaster on that 
very trip, and some of the fellows who laughed 
at us so heartily were conveyed to the morgue, 
and we congratulated ourselves with the remark 
that laziness is its own reward. 
There are many other favorable arguments 
to justify indolence, and we should be very 
happy to embellish them—but what’s the use? 
No one will agree with us. 





A NEWBURGH SINECURIST. 


\V;HE Pound Master of Newburgh, N. Y., 
es holds what may, in a measure, be termed 

~* asinecure. So apparent has this become 
that he has been abolished. ‘The measure was 
one of economy on the part of the constituents, 
and reflects great honor upon them, It seems 
that this official has been in receipt of a salary 
of $200 per annum—about 55 cents a day. 
This compensation is certainly not extravagant, 
but the Newburgers probably bethought them- 





[eazness is one of those institutions for 
; i which .no one seems to have a kind 
S~” word, and yet it has virtues beyond a 


makes a man indifferent to hard times, and he’ 


~—¥ 


There is a time for all things. There is even 
a tune for all things; and just now in the shad 
season the tune is obviously.“ The first zoes of 
summer,” with an obligato accompaniment on 
the bones. = 2g 

There is a time when the eternal fitness of 
all things is preéminently manifested; a time, 
in fact, when everything is in its place, and 
when, if it is not in its place, ev ing tries 
to move there and settle down in it as rapidly 
as may be, and look pleased and smile. ‘This 
time is beyond all peradventure the first of 
May, the moving-day of Manhattan. Now, 
casting a prophetic eye over the proof-sheets of 
next year’s directory, can we foresee no mighty 
changes ? 

Mighty changes can we foresee! Many and 
mighty, and proceed we herewith to set them 
forth. And if it be objected that all of the 
moves here indicated may fail to be seen on 
the actual chess-board of existence—why, this 
will surely merely be owing to the disobedience 
of certain persons and places to the inexorable 
law of the eternal fitness of things. Here are 
a few of the changes of address which the pro- 
phetic eye foresees: 

— Mr. Tilton will return to Elizabeth —N. J. 
[N. B. to printer: Prithee do not set this up 
n. g.] 

— The President, if he comes to New York, 
will find an appropriate residence in Water 
Street. 

Mr. Samuel J. Tilden, President de functo, 
will, as before, remain in Hell Gate, waiting for 
it to explode a second time. ~ 

— Mr. Robert Ingersoll refuses to reside in 
Chatham Street, because it is named after the 
bottomless Pitt. 

-—The Hon. Scipio Africanus still finds it 
policy to abide at 411 44th Street. 

— Surrogate Calvin will move to Vanderbilt 
Avenue. Where there’s a will there’s a way. 

— Little Sammy Cox, having carpet-bagged 
here from Ohio, is now going to Rhode Island. 
New York is too large a State for so small a fel- 
low. 

-- None of the coal-dealers will remain in 
Fulton Street. With them Fulton has always 
been unpopular. 

— Mr. Case and Mr. Gilman will continue 
their residence at Sing Sing for the present. 

—The San Francisco Minstrels move to 
Christy Street, in honor of the founder of the 
sable profession. 











selves of the perquisites that would accrue to 
the lucky official. An examination has been 
made, and it has been ascertained that the 
entire receipts of the office comprise one dollar 
and twenty-five cents during the year. The 
account appears as follows: 

To salary of official............. $200 00 

To impounding one cow andagoose, 1 25 





DORCH ..« sh. 0008. $198 75 

This resolved the tax-payers. They were 
willing to pay for a functionary to look after 
the county pound, and, had the receipts been 
from two dogs, or a goat, or heifer they would 
have been satisfied, but ‘‘a cow and a goose” 
was really too much, so they iegislated the 
Pound Master out of office, and his place is 
permanently vacant. The lesson to be deduced 
from this is: ‘‘ Beware of impounding geese;” 
and if the experience of Orange county be 
taken everywhere to heart, the taxpayers will 
not begrudge the $198.75 loss, but felicitate 


themselves that it was not greater. f 








HERE is an eternal fitness in all things. 
There is even a fitness in the cheap gar- 
ments of the economical tailof and self- 








—The Board of Health remains at Scenter 
Street—the more easily to investigate the smelli- 
fluous odors of Hunter’s Point. 

—Miss Whitelaw Reid will continue to live 
up in the steeple with the people that are 
Gould’s. 

—The hatters will congregate as usual in 
Beaver Street. 

— The headquarters of the Republican party 
remain in Division. 

— Mr. J. K. Emmet and Mr. J. W. Shannon 
do not move from Dutch Street. 

—Plantation Bitters can be had at 1860e SX. 
Street. 

— The Bonanza senatorship will reside as 
always in Great Jones. 

—The New York correspondent of the Dan- 
bury ews will not move from Jay and Charl- 
ton. 

—The late Mrs. Hicks will solace her loneli- 


ness in Lord’s Court for another year. 


—Baldwin the Clothier opens a branch in 
I'ryon Row. 

—Poets are moving out of Spring. 

—Mr. Conkling retains his ownership in 


Platt. 


—Mr. Greenbacks, U. S. A., has moved up 


to Gold amid the good wishes of the world. 


—And Puck is firmly established at 13 


North William Street, whence he flits fantasti- 
cally abroad wherever fancy wills. 


























































































THE CANNIBAL LOVER. 





A SWINBURNIAN LYRIC, 





I, 
THE MAIDEN APPEARETH. 
CAUGHT but a glimpse of her face, 
As, wooed by the breezes of dawn, 
A picture of beauty and grace, 
She stood on the emerald lawn. 
Tho’ I caught but a glimpse of her face, 
The vision remains with me still, 
And always, most probably, will, 
Tho’ I caught but a glimpse of her face. 


Il. 
THE LOVER EMBRACETH HER, 

Then passion my soul overcame, 

Volcanic with love I arose, ° 
I seized her with ardor aflame 

And bit off the end of her nose. 
My passion my soul overcame, 

In spite of her blushes and fears 

I ardently chewed off her ears. 


For my passion my soul overcame. 


III. 
HE BECOMETH ENTHUSIASTIC. 
Like lava my blood boiled within— 
She uttered a tremulous shriek— 
I seized with my teeth her soft skin— 
And fed on her fair damask cheek, 
Like lava my blood boiled within; 
Unheeding her tears and her sighs, 
I eagerly swallowed her eyes, 


For like lava my blood boiled within. 


IV. 
HE PROCEEDETH TO EXTREMITIEs, 

My heart wildly throbbed with delight— 

The rapture that thrills and exalts— 
Her chin I removed at one bite, 

And pulled off her hair—which was false— 
My heart wildly throbbed with delight; 

I laughed at her foolish alarms, 

And broke off her legs and her arms, 
As my heart wildly throbbed with delight, 


V. 
THE MAIDEN DISAPPEARETH, 

My cannibal instincts arose, 

Her aspect my fury incites, 
With joy that no Grahamite knows, 

Like the Ghoul in Arabian Nights, 
My cannibal instincts arose; 

I panted with fiercest delights, 

And gobbled her up in great bites, 


As my cannibal instincts arose, 


VI. 
BUT HER MEMORY REMAINETH, 

To memory often recurring, 

Comes back the deep bliss of that hour, 
Within me I feel something stirring 

Which soothes me with marvelous power; 
To memory often recurring 

Returneth that maiden so cherished, 

That dear one untimely who perished, 


To my memory often recurring. 





PUCK’S 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF CONGRESS. 





THE RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. Yeates asked whether Messrs. Cox and 
Butler were present. ‘The House was about to 
proceed to the consideration of the River and 
Harbor Appropriation. As the fun was now to 
commence it was only fair to ascertain whether 
the humorists were present. 

Mr. Muller replied that they were. 

Mr. Reagan thereupon moved to suspend the 
rules, and that the House take up and pass the 
River and Harbor Appropriation bill. 

Mr. Cox raised the point of order that the 
clause in the Constitution which authorized 
Congress to regulate commerce, did not em- 
power it to pass such a bill as this; besides, it 
appropriated $7,000,000, and should be first 
considered in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Speaker said a majority of the House had 
a right to determine the matter. 

Mr. Cox insisted upon being heard. 

Mr. Kenna, who seemed to be laboring under 
the impression that he was Speaker of the House, 
called Mr. Cox to order 

Mr. Cox demanded the reading of the bill in 
full. 

The Speaker said that was a question for each 
member to determine for himself. 

Mr. Reagan and Mr. Kenna objected to 
debate. 

Mr. Cox persisted in being heard. The House 
resounded with calls to order. 

After protests, amid loud cries of ‘‘ Order,” 
against the passage of the bill by Messrs. 
Mitchell and Cox, the question was put, and 
the bill was passed by a vote of. 167 yeas to 66 
nays. 

After the result had been announced, Mr. Cox 
rose and said that he had a protest signed bya 
large number of members, protesting against 
the passage of the bill, and he desired to have 
it read. 

Mr. Gause said that protests were untimely. 
Mr. Cox was probably as well aware as any one 
that the function of this bill was to enable mem- 
bers to get special appropriations. 

Mr. Benedict said that $7,000,000 having 
been appropriated, it behooved Congress to 
add a few items to the bill. 

Mr. Morrison hoped that the additions would 
not exceed $14,000,000. ‘This was agreed to. 

A representative from Pennsylvania moved 
that the $9 given to a disabled soldier tending 
door in the Capitol be reduced to $8.25 per 
month. He was in favor of retrenchment. 
Carried. 

The same representative also moved that 
136,000 acres of public land in Colorado be 
given gratis to a railroad company there, and 
that the incidental expenses of the transfer be 
paid from the money appropriated to the wash- 
women in the Senate, thereby reducing their 
pay 30 cents a week. Agreed to. 

The Speaker then announced that additions 
to the River and Harbor Bill were in order. 





The announcement was well received. 


Mr. Paddock moved an appropriation of 
$3,000 for the improvement of the Mississippi 
River twelve miles above its source. 

Mr. Patterson asked for $3,500 for the con- 
struction of a harbor on the prairies. The 
want of one was keenly felt by his constituents, 

Mr. Bright asked for $2,750 for a break- 
water at the base of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains. 

Mr. Wilson, of West Virginia, said that his 
State, being inland, did not get harbor appro- 
priations. He moved that $10,000 be set aside 
to meet the possibilities of development in this 
particular. West Virginia was an enterprising 
commonwealth, and if the government, acted 
fairly towards it, rivers and harbors would 
soon spring into life and motion. 

Mr. Reagan said that the inland part of 
Texas was badly off for harbors; but this being 
an era of retrenchment, he was prepared to 
compromise on $1,700, to provide against 
emergencies. 

Mr. Turney said that the government was 
discriminating against Pennsylvania. He mov- 
ed the appropriation of $6,700 to benefit a 
river in his district. 

Mr. Joyce said that one of the streams in 
the commonwealth of Vermont had dried up 
since last session, and that he moved an appro- 
priation of $760 to start it anew. 

Mr. Cain, of South Carolina, asked for 
$17,000 to improve Beaufort Harbor by a new 
breakwater. : 

Mr. Bragg, of Wisconsin, objected. He did 
not know much about harbors, but this Beau- 
fort one was a fraud. The member froin the 
2d District of South Carolina had annually, 
for eight years, a‘ked for a new breakwater, 
and ic had invariably been given. He wished 
to know whether this remarkable harbor had 
eight sides, also whether it was to be closed 
from the sea entirely. 

Mr. Cain said he did not know. Unless this 
appropriation was agreed to, he would not be 
re-elected. He favored it, therefore, as a mea- 
sure of public policy. 

Mr. Schleicher thought that $100, devoted to 
dredging the Mimosiania Creek, in North Caro 
lina, would augment the commerce of the 
country. . 

Mr. Cabell mentioned a few eligible streams 
in his district, all of which got appropriations. 

Mr. Rice asked $9,000 for an Ohio stream, 
but it was voted down on the ground that all 
the able-bodied men from that State were now 
holding office in Washington under President 
Hayes, and that none of them had heard of 
this stream. 

Mr. Rice withdrew his motion, and substi- 
tuted a request for an appropriation of $18,000 
to free the Miami River from gnats. 

A Michigan delegate, whose name was not 
recorded in the minutes, asked whether there 
was any limit to the game as played, and whe- 
ther the bank would hold out. 

The Speaker construed this into an inquiry 
about the Chaplain, and ruled it out of order. 

Mr. Mitchell said he hoped that the roll of 
States might be called, and each Congressman 

given a chance to have his own little claim. 

Mr. Cox said that George Washington’s 
hatchet story— 

‘Mr. Butler said, ‘‘ Shoo fly, Sammy.” 

The House laughed, and the Speaker, re- 
membering the precedent established by former 
Speakers when Mr. Butler had made this joke, 
adjourned the House. 








‘“ WHEN Music, heavenly maid, was young,” 
somebody ought.to have strangled her. 





Wuat a delightful and inviting field for the 
extermination of the small-boy the elevated 





railroad pillars afford. 
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& PUOX: 
” (CONCLUDED.) 
4 
g. A colloquy ensues wherein Albert Egbert 10. The young man implies that the fare is 
learns that his new-found friend has been a re- not good. He has subsisted for now nearly 
sident here since he was three months old. eighteen years on his early recollections of his 
: Albert Egbert is about to inquire the cost of mother, whom the world calls Deodand Aurelia. 
permanent board when— 
11. “ My wife!” cries the feudal lord, col- 12. The youth remarks, ‘‘ That is too thin.” 13. A reconciliation is effected. (N. B.— 
lapsing. ‘‘ He takes after his father,” says Albert Egbert. The reader will observe the emotional tenden- 
Thereupon he perceives a medal on his son’s cies of the family.) 
AF neck. 
a 14. The father is carried away by his emo- 15. Lives there a man with soul so dead, 16. The first business transacted at the 
tions, and the son is carried away by his father. As has not often, often said, meeting of the re-united family is to give the 
(Slow music.) ‘“‘ This is the feudal lord, my father ” ? youth aname. After this, Albert Egbert, the 
The line of march is in the direction of the Princess Deodand and the young man embrace 
a cloister. each other, and live happily thereafter. Pic- 
¥ tures can convey no idea of their happiness. 
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A BALLAD. 


MARGUERITE with the violet eyes, 
Lm slightly partial to roasted clams. 
With you time in loveliest romance flhes— _ 
Pm slightly partial to roasted clams. 


By your charms I swear, my favorite girl, 
Lm slightly partial to roasted clams; 

Though passion’s opals your cheeks impearl, 
I’m slightly partial to roasted clams. 


Ah! when we walk on the ocean's shore, 
i'm slightly partial to roasted clams; 

Though the unpoetic you e’er deplore, 
I'm slightly partial to roasted clams, 


Though I love you, dearest, with all my soul, 
I’m slightly partial to roasted clams; 

Though you waft me tc rapture’s radiant goal, 
L'm slightly partial to roasted clams. 


Oh! sweet, though yourself I my own may call, 
Lm slightly partial to roasted clams. 

And, sweet, if you love me—e’en not at all, 
Lm slightly partial to'roasted clams. 


Though your rich gold curls on my bosom glow, 
i'm slightly partial to roasted clams. 

Now I’m sure my love and the reader know 
I'm slightly partial to roasted clams. 


R. K. MunNKITTRICK. 








HOW TO RESTORE THE NAVY. 





INTERVIEW WITH SECRETARY THOMPSON, 





FurTTy! 


66 HAVE great faith,” said the old Sea 
; : Dog, rubbing his horny hands together, 
s> ‘I have great faith in Putty. And I 
suppose if my predecessor in office had paid 
more attention to Putty, the Navy wouldn’t be 
where it now is. I remember,” he continued 
with a sort of N. E. by S. glance at the post, 
‘‘what Putty did for me when I wasa boy. I 
had a boat, built by myself with my own jack- 
knife, that carried a brown-paper main-sail, and 
I thought it would beat any boat on the raging 
Wabash. She looked well on the kitchen-table, 
but when I put her to sea, she invariably went 
down. Invariably I fished her up again—but 
float she wouldn’t. 

‘* Many hours, alas, I sequestrated from s-hol- 
astic exercises to ascertain the reason for her 
lack of buoyancy, but without avail; till at last, 
one morning, Eureka! I discovered that the 
chip, from which she was constructed was full of 
wornm-holes. ‘Then, then I discovered the use 
of Putty. I puttied up those worm-holes, Putty 
saved my boyhood’s craft, and Putty shall now 
save the American Navy!” 

And the Hero of the Wabash Canal hitched 
up his trousers, yawed about the room, and 
requested the reporter to shiver his tarry top- 
lights. 

Grog and tobacco rations being secured, the 
reporter ventured to ask in what way Putty was 
to be used. 

**If you were an older man,” replied the 
Secretary, ‘‘ you wouldn’t ask that question. 
What was the trouble with my boat on the rag- 
ing Wabash? Worm-eaten. What is the trouble 
with the American Navy? Worm-eaten, too!” 

** You mean the hulls?” the reporter asked. 

‘What d’yer say?” shouted the Secretary; 
“the hulls? Yes, the hull darned concern— 
root, stock, an’ branch!” 

“Where would you propose to—to p-putty 


up the affair?’”’ inquired the reporter, in some 
trepidation. 

This seemed so important a question that, 
before answering it, the hero of a hundred 
canal-storms served another grog ration. Then 
he hitched his chair nearer the reporter and 
whispered : 

“Right here! I’d commence right here! 
The trouble with the American Navy is that 
it’s leaky.” 

“* The ships ?” 

‘*Shiver the ships! Zey don’t amount to 
shucks, It’s the bureaus that are leaky.” 

Now the reporter had heard of ornamental 
sideboards and rocking-chairs, and other fancy 
furniture having been put aboard ship by our 
luxurious Naval officers—but bureaus— more 
dear and a propos to the feminine soul than to 
ships—dureaus, never! And if the bureaus did 
leak, how should that affect the Navy? Too 
much conjecturing made the reporter sad, and 
he wanted to go home, but duty forbade, 
and he could only murmur, ‘interrogatively, 
‘‘Bureaus ?” 

** Ay, my hearty!” cried the Secretary, “they 
all leak. The Bureau of Equipment and Re- 
pairs, the Bureau of Yards and Docks, the 
Bureau of Construction, the Bureau of Steam 
Engineering, are all leaking. ‘The Navy Yards 
leak; we leak here—and,’” with a lurch to lee- 
ward, as he put his finger to his nose, ‘‘ I’m not 
sure but |’m leaking to you.” 

‘* But how is Putty going to help you?” 

‘* Well, first and foremost, there’s the ships. 
We’ve got any quantity of iron-clads that would 
sink if they weren’t aground on the iron-rust 
that has scaled from their sides. Now, water 
can’t get through Putty. Why shouldn’t I putty 
the iron-clads ?” 

*¢ And the wooden ships?” 

‘“* Better and better! We’ve got dozens of 
wooden ships with a heroic war record, that are 
only kept afloat by the buoyancy of the bar- 
nacles on their bottoms. Putty is the thing for 
them, too.” 

‘** But your Bureaus ?” 

The sad-eyed Navigator of the Wabash hove 
a sigh (nautically speaking, it is the only thing 
he ever does heave), then ordered grog, and 
moodily remarked: ‘‘Grog is good!” He re- 
mained sunk in deep thought for many minutes, 
at length he raised his head and asked: 

“* Myson, when you were a boy, did you ever 
play with Putty ?” 

“Certainly,” the reporter replied; ‘‘ terrible 
stuff! So soft! so sticky! Dough’s a delight 
compared to it!” 

‘* Did you ever,” inquired the Secretary, 
pursuing a train of thought, ‘did you ever, 
when handling Putty, find it possible to employ 
your hands in anything else ?” 

** Certainly xot/” 

“Then,” cried the Secretary, ‘if I were to 
supply plenty of Putty to the Bureaus, and 
mark it ‘ Public Property,’ don’t you think the 
Bureaus, with their Commissioners and Depu- 
ties, and Second Assistants, and the rest, would 
plunge their hands in it to the relief of the 
public treasury ?” 

‘‘'True,” answered the reporter. 
Selah!” 

‘It shall be done,” murmured the tarry old 
shell-back, and, as he seemed to be about to 
wear ship, the reporter prepared to withdraw. 

Not, however, before asking a final question. 
‘“« Mr. Secretary, are you interested in a Putty 
factory ?” 

‘* Sir,” answered the Secretary, ‘‘I’d have 
you to (Aic) undershtand I’m a Chrissh’n States- 
man!” 


“Tt is so. 





A St. Louis juryman was fined ten dollars 
because he lost his grip on the evidence, as it 
were, by falling asleep. None of the Newell 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— The real spring poet of this month is a 
Frenchman—Merimée. 


— Mr. Winter’s volume of verse is called 
‘¢ Thistledown,” and the critics will feed on it 
eagerly. 

— The Harpers have just published a book 
called the ‘‘ Voyage of the Challenger.” 
probably an account of Jem Mace’s travels, 


— New Englanders, who knew the New 
England poet-naturalists, deny that Mr. Page’s 
biography of him is a Thoreau piece of literary 
work. 

— The new volume of the No Name Series 
is called ‘‘ Gemini.”’ These, we suppose, are the 
Twins which made their Marmorne in a pre- 
vious volume. 


— It has already been pointed out that 
while Mark Twain and Bayard Taylor were on 
the Holsatia, they were contributors to the At- 
lantic—nor were their offerings rejected. 


— In a broad and liberal magazine like 
Scribner's, it is a surprise to find an article like 
Mr. Maurice Thompson’s “ With Bow and 
Quiver,” which cannot but lead readers to take 
an arrow view of things. 


— The Putnams have issued a volume called 
‘‘Current Discussion,” but it fails to give us 
the full text of the forthcoming hell debate by 
Bob Ingersoll, the Reverend John Jasper, the 
Count Joannes, the Eli Perkins and the Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


— In the Atantic Monthly, Mr. Furnivall 
and Mr. Lounsbury are having a high old 
Anglo-Saxon fight and Mr. Richard Grant 
White fooks on enviously, and in his article on 
‘‘Americanisms,” pitches into Fitz Edward Hall. 


— We learn with pleasure that our valued 
contributor, Mr. R. K. Munkittrick, has taken 
editorial charge of the Wild Oats, and pro- 
poses to run that paper on a basis of general 
literary solidity and good-will toward all para- 
graphers. We would wish Mr. Munkittrick 
success, Only that we are sure he will get it, 
and we don’t care to chuck wishes away. 


— The Art Printing Establishment has pub- 
lished Mr. Palmer Cox’s ‘That Stanley,” 
which recounts, in pictures and accompanying 
verse, the exploits of the Heva/d commissioner 
in Africa. ‘The facts herein detailed may be 
relied on implicitly. ‘That is what they were 
manufactured for. Unimpeachable veracity 
and strict artistic realism constitute Mr. Pal- 
mer Cox’sstrong hold. Unless the reader is able to 
come the ‘‘ quiet inward chuckle” of Mr. Wel- 
ler, sr., it would be advisable to read this book 
with the vest unbuttoned and a slight relaxation 
of the trousers buckle. It may be inferred 
from this that the work is likely to cause the 
reader to smile. ‘The inference is fair. 


Tue difference between a cow and a milk- 
man is that the former gives pure milk. This 
may be chalked down as a fact. 


THE poet has written that ‘’tis better to 
have loved and lost than never to have loved 
at all;” but this serves only to prove conclu- 
sively that the poet never loved faro. 


Woutp’sr hear the pun that Hero made, 
Embracing on the sand her 
Wet lover? ‘‘ Sweet ‘T'u-lips!” he said; 











suit jurors have been troubled in this way. 


And she cried: ‘‘O Leander!” 
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THE POLONIUS FAMILY. 


eo 
T is rather strange, to say the least, that 
ay while Hamlet, the prospective son-in-law 
of Polonius, has received so much attention 
in literature, the family of the Chamberlain has 
been shamefully disregarded. 

Most people will argue that Polonius was a 
nuisance, and for that reason entitled to no 
recognition. This view prevails very generally. 
As a matter of fact, however, he was entitled to 
much more attention than was Hamlet. The 
latter was a most frivolous character. No better 
proof of this can be cited than the circum- 
stances attending his principal interview with 
Polonius, who was to be his father-in-law. 

They met in an entry. Polonius courteously 
inquired the state of his prospective son-in-law’s 
health. ‘This was both kind and judicious. The 
reader would have done the same thing under 
similar circumstances. But what did Hamlet do? 
He paid no attention to the polite query. Polo- 
nius was not angered. Hesaid chaffingly: ‘‘ Do 
you know me?” Certainly nothing could have 
been more appropriate. What response did it 
elicit? Hamlet eyed the old man for a few 
minutes and answered: “Excellent well, . you 
are a fishmonger.” 

To put it mildly, this was rough on Polon- 
ious. Hamlet’s answer showed— 

1st. An ignorance of grammar by the use of 
the phrase ‘‘ excellent well.” 

2d. A willful desire to disparage the old 
man; and 

3d. An insolent disregard of his polite ques- 

tion. 
_ To assuciate a Court Chamberlain with the 
retail fish-trade as it existed at that period of 
the history of Denmark, is a form of banter 
which Polonius would have been amply justified 
in resenting. But he choked his anger, and, re- 
pressing his emotions, said cheerfully: ‘‘Not /.” 
This was a hint to Hamlet. If the Dane himself 
was about to embark in the fish-business, his 
future father-in-law was not averse to “letting 
him down easy.” Hamlet said: ‘‘ Then I would 
you were so honest a man.” ‘This implies that 
Polonius was not honest, and that Hamlet knew 
it. If Polonius had really been dishonest he 
would have thereupon asked for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to look into the affair. 
Conscious of his excellence, however, he held 
his peace. Then Hamlet added: “To be 
honest, as this world goes, is to be one man 
picked out of ten thousand.”’ Polonius did not 
perceive that Hamlet was, to use a current 
phrase ‘‘ guying” him. He said: “ That is very 
true.” Then Hamlet—emboldened by the 
newness of Polonius—asked cursorily: ‘‘ Have 
you a daughter?” This was really an insult. 
He knew perfectly well that Polonius had a 
daughter. He was in love with her, and still 
had the audacity to ask this question! Polonius 
(assuming probably that Hamlet wished to test 
his ironical powers) said: ‘‘ Yes.” ‘Then said 
Hamlet: ‘‘ Let her not walk in the sun.” ‘This 
capped the climax of his effrontery. Ophelia, 
being a young lady, would walk precisely where 
she pleased, and Hamlet knew it. Polonius 
had about as much power to keep her in the 
shade as fathers do usually to keep their daugh- 
ters in the shade, anywhere or at any time—no 
more. 

This interview is reproduced to show the 
utter frivolity of Hamlet, and to vindicate the 
character of his prospective father-in-law. Po- 
lonius was a chamberlain. The position was 
probably agood one. In NewYork the chamber- 
lain receives $30,000 per annum. Besides, he 
was a man of wit and lengthy experience, and 
was evidently ‘‘in” with King Claudius. He 
had an interesting family. Ophelia was ac- 
counted very pretty, and probably she was. 
Laertes had a good berth ina militia regiment, 
and, when well played, he is a very entertaining 











character. Of Mrs. Polonius little is known, 
and the weight of evidence inclines to the belief 
that she was dead. We infer that she was. Still 
this question is open to argument. It is known 
that Laertes went traveling at the slightest provo- 
cation, which is strong corroborative proof that 
his mother was living. The Ghost never made 
reference to her in any of his terrestial inter- 
views; and there is every reason to believe that 
had she been dead, she would—woman-like— 
have ferreted out her future brother-in-law, and 
made a few remarks to him on the subject of 
the nuptials of their children. Besides the 
Ghost said everything he could to dampen the 
spirits of Hamlet, and he would have rejoiced 
-— nay, reveled—at the opportunity of bringing 
him a scolding-message from his future mother- 
in-law. It needs no argument to show that the 
natural impulse of a mother-in-law would have 
been to send such a message. 

If living, Mrs. Polonius exercised little in- 
fluence on Ophelia, though it is possible that 
she was favorable to Hamlet’s suit. Otherwise 
Hamlet would have striven to conciliate Polo- 
nius. The best view of the matter is, that 
Hamlet and Mrs. Polonius had come to a satis- 
tory understanding about Ophelia’s wedding, 
and that Polonius had not been consulted in the 
matter. It is not stated whether Laertes and 
Ophelia had any brothers and sisters. Jack 
Polonius, Mamie Polonius, and E. Randolph 
Polonius may have existed. One circumstance 
makes it highly improbable. There is no record 
of Hamlet having killed them. He murdered 
all the rest of the family. 

To Polonius, when he stabbed him, Hamlet 
said: 

‘** Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, fare- 
well.” 

At the grave of the dead Ophelia he remarked 
of Laertes, the only surviving member of the 
family: 

**T will fight him upon this theme, until my 
eyes no longer wag.” 

This sanguinary threat was made good in the 
last act, and the slaughterer of the Polonius 
family having no more victims, the play was, .by 
necessity, brought to a close. 

Mrs. Polonius, therefore, could not have been 
alive at the time, and the same argument applies 
to the brothers and sisters. 

The catastrophe of the play—wherein Hamlet 
kills himself—is readily explained. He con- 
sidered himself as actually one of the family. 
Ophelia would have been his wife.” There was, 
therefore, -no alternative but to kill himself. 

The Polonius family have never obtained jus- 
tice from Posterity. Without Puck it is scarcely 
probable that they ever will. The reason for this 
is that there were none of them left to tell the 
tale of their misfortunes. And here it occurs 
vividly to me in how false a position History 
has left the family. 

Polonius (who was talking all the time) is 
remembered only from his remark: “ Brevity is 
the Soul of Wit.” 

Laertes at the critical moment was off carous- 
ing with a Norway boniface, and came home 
only (notwithstanding his militia experience) 
to be killed by Hamlet. 

Ophelia was drowned. Mrs. Polonius, who 
seems to have been the only sensible one of the 
family, died before the festivities began. Ham- 
let waited till they were over, and then killed 
himself. It is not known who became chamber- 
lain after Polonius’s death. 

ERNEST HARVIER. 








Now livelier tints illume the sky 
And loud the festive robin carols, 
And, as the first of May draws nigh, 
The movables are packed in barrels. 
As Ruth, who loves poetic sweets, 
Is now by pleasure quite forsaken, 
She down a barrel feels for Keats, 
And bringeth up a side of bacon. 








A ROMANCE OF DESPAIR. 
HE scene was Niagara. She stood gazing 
at the angry waters, as they dashed over 
the falls. She had come all the way from 
Omaha, and this was the cause of it. 

Her husband, in a fit of anger, had declared 
that she wasn’t half as smart as his wife in 
Germany. 

‘“"A wife in the fatherland! Snakes, frizzes 
and scorpions!” she cried, as she fell against 
the side of the house. 

Upon recovering, she immediately comtem- 
plated suicide. She thought of pistol, rope, 
carving-knife, arsenic, etc., but they were. all 
too common. 

She would end her life upon a grand scale. 
She would do it up in a romantic style, furnish- 
ing food for the brain of the writer of a yellow- 
backed gem of literature. 

She boarded the first train for Niagara, and 
there she stood, looking sorrowfully at the 
foaming billows. She took down her back-hair, 
threw away her teeth, upper and under set, and 
was getting the proper expression of counte- 
nance preparatory to making the fatal plunge, 
when a hackman tapped her upon the shoulder 
and demanded his pay for conveying her over 
the suspension bridge. 

Picking up her teeth, and putting them back 
into her mouth, she impatiently asked his price. 

“Ten dollars, madam,” replied the Jehu, 
with a demoniac grin. 

“Ten dollars! You agreed to carry me over 
for fifty cents, you scoundrel. Harken ye! I 
was about to end my miserable life, but you 
have raised my spunk; I will live to show you 
and all others of the male persuasion, that 
it is useless to try to take advantage of a weak 
woman!” 

And she at once struck out for Buffalo to in- 
terview the authorities in .regard to carriage 
fees, etc. 


c ° 
Answers for the Aueious. 

Eva.—Evaporate! 

H.—Drop yourself. 

PoDUNK.—Move to Kalamazoo. 

WESTCOTE.—Pull yourself down, 

HASELTiNE.— We haven't heard from her. 

Jico.—A fifteen-line sonnet ought to be born shot, 

PETRARCH X.—Burn your poems, and light the sacri- 
ficial bonfire with kerosene. 

EVANGELINE.— You had better marry. The hand that 
rocks the cradle may move the world, but at least it 
doesn’t write poetry. 

EvuTHYCLES .—-That classic nom de plume will not do, 
gentle youth. You never saw the groves of Athens, or 
wandered with the peripatetic philosophers in Attican 
You graduated from the London Punch, or 
even Judy, For in true classicism there is a tinge of 
genuine humor. Plato had in him the elements of a 
paragrapher. But your case is hopeless. 

SAMUEL L, L.—We like your poem. It is an accurate 
description of November. We should recognize it any- 
where for a poem on November. But you ought to take 
it to some paper that makes a specialty of poems on 
November. The fact is, we aren’t doing much in the 
oyster months just now. If you could brace up a bit on 
your calendar, and do the square thing by June, or even 
July, the prospect might be more encouraging. 

H. C. D.—Young man, you are clever. You will get 
on in this world. But before you begin to rally your 
governor—to sass your dad, as it were, please remember 
who guided your first uncertain steps in the path of 
humor. You weren’t capable of this a year ago, when 
we began dissecting your poems. You do credit to our 
raising, if you ave a saucy babe. We are proud of you, 
and have put your last communication on our file. .., 


cowpaths, 
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WHAT HE KNEW ABOUT FARMING. 

HAD an engagement, not long ago, to 

meet a friend at the Battery. I was on 

hand half an hour too soon, having been 
misled by a clock which was considerably fast. 
Not knowing a better way to pass the time un- 
til my friend should arrive, I sat down on one 
of the settees, threw my head back, inhaled 
the briny breezes, and was enjoying a sort of 
dolce far niente circus generally, when a stranger 
walked up and took a seat beside me. 

‘He wore a soft hat and a pleasant smile, to- 
gether with the usual habiliments. 

His coat was buttoned up to his neck in a 
manner indicating the fact that he was either 
suffering from bronchitis or had no shirt on. 

He had a sort of Yellow Jack look about 
him, and I thought it advisable to get out of 
his way. 

Before I could do this, he said: 

** Lovely weather this, eh ?” 

** Yes, rather,” I replied indifferently. 

“Oh, what weather this is for farming!” 

“I know nothing whatever of farming.” 

** Oh, you don’t, eh?” he murmured with a 
triumphant smile; “‘ well, you can bet your life 
I understand it from beginning to end. Yes, 
I used to be the boss on farming. Why, I 
used to get up ideas that almost set the world 
deranged.” 

There was something so marvelous about the 
man’s manner of making simple statements, 
that (although he looked as though he might 
have the yellow fever in his clothes, as I re- 
marked before) I determined to risk my life to 
hear his-story. 

** You see,” he went on, ‘‘ when I was quite 
young, there was considerable rivalry in the 
milk business around the place where I was 
brought up, and, as there was quite a crowd of 
rich-city people spending the summer in the 
neighborhood, there was a good chance to 
make money on cow-juice. 

** Somehow or other there was a report cir- 
culated that all the milk and butter purchased 
in the place was strongly flavored with wild 
onions. Says I, I’ll make my mark now; so I 
put my little idea into execution. I was suc- 
cessful, you bet, and nobody could understand 
what kind of milk I was giving them. 

‘You see, I fed the cows on violets, ole- 
anders, geraniums, mignonette, etc., in order 
to get the fragrance of those flowers into the 
milk and butter; and, you bet, I got all sorts 
of puffs, ‘‘ ads,” encomiums, etc., till I couldn’t 
rest. I made money, too. 

** You just ought to have tasted one of those 
milk-punches—you talk about your boss elixirs, 


Seeing that he was completely carried away 
with himself, I assured him that I believed 
every word he said (which was a lie), and I 
should be onlv too happy to listen to any other 
reminiscences he might have to relate. 

This refreshed him so much that he com- 
pletely forgot the cows, and branched off as 
follows: 

«1 once thought that I could make an inde- 
pendent fortune if I could only get up a little 
racket to raise fresh vegetables of all kinds in 
mid-winter. I knew that rich people would 
pay big prices for anything of the kind, so I 
set to work in good earnest to ascertain if I 
could bring my hopes into blossom.” 

His metaphor was amusing. 

‘You see, I selected a good-sized patch be- 
hind the house, and about two feet beneath the 
surface I laid large iron pipes about a foot 
apart. A short distance away I had a huge 
furnace built, and hired a fireman to-keep it in 
full biast all the time. 

“The steam from this furnace passed 
through the pipes and produced the necessary 


cold; and the beauty of the thing was that it 
made the things grow quick. You could see 
the seeds burst like percussion-caps. 

“‘Why, I used to raise several crops in one 
winter. As svon as I’d get the thing going, the 
maple trees would commence to give syrup, 
and buds would burst all around. I tell you I 
just made things howl, and don’t you forget it!” 

For the purpose of seeing how far he would 
carry the thing, I interrupted him by saying: 

“You said the vegetables developed very 
rapidly ?” 

** Rapidly!” he responded with a contemp- 
tuous chuckle, “ well, I think they dd; why, 
the carrots and turnips grew so fast under the 
influence of that steam, that after they made 
their appearance above the ground, I used to 
be compelled to lay planks with weights on 
them over the rows to keep them from jumping 
into the air.” 

* Remarkable!” I exclaimed. 

“One day,” he continued, without noticing 
my interruption, ‘‘ my grandmother went out 
to take a look at things, and through her clum- 
siness she kicked a plank off the last turnip in 
the row, and before she knew what was the 
matter, it flew up and almost knocked the 
brains out of her.” 

I thought it about time to get away from 
this amateur Ananias, but he anticipated me 
and said: 

‘* Those were only boyish frivolities; just 
wait till I tell you about the time when I grafted 
wings into pigs, and had them flying around 
the house like pigeons.” 

‘¢W-h-a-t!!!” I shouted, totally overcome by 
his utter serenity of countenance; for he ap- 
peared to be in dead earnest. 

‘¢ Never mind, then,” he went on, “I'll leave 
the pigs until the last, and tell you how I found 
perpetual motion. You see, old Dobbin died, 
and we didn’t know what to do, because we 
were greatly in need of horseflesh to drag stone. 
We were completely puzzled at first, but I soon 
fixed things. 

‘**T got a piece of loadstone heavier than the 
wagon and fixed it on the pole; then I screwed 
a huge bar of steel on the axle-tree. I no 
more than did this than the loadstone com- 
menced to draw, and as it was heavier than the 
wagon, and the steel wouldn’t give, of course 
it hauled it right along. 

‘* The day I tried the experiment the wagon 
was empty with the exception of myself. It 
increased in speed every moment, and went so 
fast that I was afraid to jump off. Finally it 
attained such velocity that I couldn’t see the 
trees. I don’t know how far I went, or how 
many persons I ran over, but after I had been 
traveling about five minutes, the old thing ran 
into a stone church and almost killed me. I 
was three hundred miles from home.” 

At this moment my friend arrived, and I left 
the agriculturist. He seemed disconsolate as I 
bade him adieu; but I felt happy at being de- 
livered from the ordeal of listening to the pig 
story which he promised to tell, and only re- 
gretted that when he collided with the church 
he was not summarily mangled beyond repair. 

R. K. M. 








SIGNOR MAJERONI, who comes to us from the 
sunny shores of Italy, by way of San Fran- 
cisco, is prevalent at the Fifth Avenue this 
week, and is shedding some new light on the 
woes of the “Old Corporal.” Mr. Majeroni 
is a sort of male Modjeska without a title, but 
very spiritued and witty, nevertheless. He 
cannot, perhaps, play Camiile as does the 
Countess; but, on the other hand, his Corporal 
Antoine is a performance far beyond her reach. 
Mr. Majeroni is accompanied by Mrs. Maje- 
roni, who anticipates appearing in an original 
drama. We do not know how Bozenta and 





amount of heat to counteract the effects of the 


Majeroni compare with each other, nor of their 
relative standing on the European continent. 
Majeroni seems to be well thought of by the 
Italian element here. ‘The troupe which sup- 
ports him is English and American in compo- 
sition, but it appears to advantage in a military 
drama, composed mostly of tableaux. Mr. 
Majeroni’s English dialect is well-nigh perfect 
in the pantomimic parts of the piece, which 
comprise three-fourths of the time. Of his di- 
alect in the speaking parts, it is not possible to 
speak in terms of fulsome or extravagant praise. 








DRAMATIC NOTES. 











** Nia-for-li-ca,” having failed at Niblo’s, has 
been withdrawn. 

Miss HELLER reappears this week—an item 
of interest. 

THE regular season at the Circus, Tony Pas- 
tor’s, San Francisco Minstrels, and Comique, 
is closed. 

“‘DipLomacy,” at Wallack’s, is just the play 
for the shad season. We have to thank the 
Rowes for it. 

AIMEE comes to the Park on Friday in “ La 
Marjolaine.” She plays in French and pays 
in America. 

Mr. JOHN GILBERT, of Wallack’s, recently 
received an offer to play Uncle Zom on the 
road, the road was not the Gilbert Elevated, 
however, and he declined. 

THE Zribune makes a great fuss about Sothern 
war claims, but we understand that the crushed 
tragedian disclaims any responsibility. 

IMOGENE has come to the surface again at 
the Broadway Theatre, ‘“‘ The Shepherdess of 
Jura ” succeeding the ‘ Soldier’s Trust.” 

‘* A CELEBRATED CasE” will be withdrawn 

from the Union Square-on Saturday, May 11th, 
and operatic burlesque will prevail during the 
summer. 
Jos. Murpuy is coming to the Fifth Avenue 
with his “‘ Kerry Gow,” and British tyranny 
will droop in consequence. The engagement 
will be brief, however. 

Miss CouRTNEY Barnegs has been playing, 
Charley Wagg, the tiger, “as ’opes ’is ’ighness 
is wery well,” in the ‘ Exiles,” in Brooklyn; 
playing it well, too, they say. 

THOSE who saw Geo. Fawcett Rowe’s ‘ Ex- 
iles”’ at the Park Theatre, Brooklyn, this week, 
have an excuse for not going to see Lawrence 





Barrett, who is playing there now. 

‘THE Bic BONANZA” prevails at the Park, 
where Jas. Lewis, as the erudite Professor, Ben 
Maginley, as the banker in luck, and Jennie 
Murdoch as the maiden in love, please greatly. 
The piece is weliplayed at the Park. 

THERE is nothing new about the Aquarium 
Chimpanzee save that the management have or- 
ganized a combination German, English and 
Italian opera company to perform in the build- 
ing. This is not fair play to Chim. But we 
guess he can hold out until the reinforcements 
from Europe arrive. 

Joun McCuLtoucu has been regaling the 
west-siders at the Grand Opera House with a 
taste of his robustness. A contrast is afforded 
by the playing of Marie Prescott and Stella 
Boniface, which is gracious and pleasing. Da- 
mon, Othello, Richard and Virginius are wait- 
ing to be played by McCullough. al 


Miss LILLIAN CLEVES-CLARK is to star in 
Octave Feuillet’s play of “ Dalila,” a transla- 
tion of which has been made by Messrs. 
Weightman and Burtle. Miss Cleves is a clever 
actress indeed, and it is pleasing to feel that 
“ Delila” will secure its advent here amid 
such auspicious surroundings. 
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PUCK’S COMEDY-STORIES. 
¥; 
THE LATE LAMENTED. 


Adapted from the French of O. Fruitret, by H. C. Bunner. 





[CONTINUED. ] 
CHAMPFLEURY. 

No, Madam, I shall not pierce you to the 
heart. I do not, as a general thing, indulge in 
that style of performance. It is very pretty, 
perhaps; but it is not in accordance with my 
tastes. And, speaking of my tastes, let me 
remark that marriage on a wax-figure basis is 
not one of them. Indeed, I will go a little 
further, with your permission. I will add that 
as our union seems to be an exceptionally fine 
specimen of this class, it would be as well, per- 
haps, to dissolve it. 

JULIE. 

Very well, sir. If you give me once more 
the opportunity of weeping in undisturbed 
solitude an irreparable loss, | shall owe you, if 
no warmer sentiment, at least gratitude. 

CHAMPFLEURY. 

By all means, Madam; by all means. So!— 
you do not forget that your father’s house 
always opens to you a safe and honorable 
retreat. Whenever you manifest a desire to 
return there— 

JULIE (rising). 

I manifest it now, sir! 

CHAMPFLEURY. 


So be it, Madam. Go—when you please. 
I impose but one condition upon your depar- 
ture—that you take this urn with you. 

JULIE (seizing the object indicated). 

Ah! sad, sweet souvenir of all that I have 
loved and lost! Cold, yet cherished symbol of 
a tomb that holds my life, my heart, my love! 
Precious, ah! most precious emblem— 

LISETTE enters with unceremonious suddenness. A 
look of astonishment, slightly tinged with affright, is on 
her face. The Margulis steps forward with an air of 
expectation, 

LISETTE. 

Oh, Madame!—how shall I tell you—you 
don’t know how awful—I mean, how wonder- 
ful— 

JULIE. 
What is awful ? 
LISETTE. 
He’s here, Madame—Frontin! 
JULIE. 
Frontin! The valet of my beloved— 
CHAMPFLEURY (involuntarily). 
Oh! the valet of her beloved! 
JULIE (overhearing). 
What do you say, sir? 
CHAMPFLEURY. 
I say the valet of your beloved is dead. 
LISEITE. 

No, he is not dead. He says he is not. And 
though he never told the truth before, in all his 
life, you can’t help believing him—he’s there 
to prove it. Oh, dear! And I thought him 
with the saints in heaven! 

JULIE. 
But I can’t believe it! He’s here, you say? 
CHAMPFLEURY. 
Some impostor; you’il see. 
LIsETTE (indignantly). 

An impostor! Do you suppose I don’t know 
the genuine animal when I see him? JH 
Frontin! Madame, he is waiting to know if 
you will let him come in. 

JULIE. 


LIsSETTE opens the door, and the returned wanderer 
enters. He has the air of a brigand, rather than of a 
valet. He looks as if he held republican principles in 
the matter of soap-and-water. He walks with shaky 
steps, and his eyes, which are small and red, roll hor- 
ribly, The Marquis casts a glance of extreme contempt 
and dislike on the rival of his own La¥LEuR, and retires 
to a corner, where he sits down and views the subsequent 
proceedings with unconcealed disapprobation. 


JULIE (advancing). 
Can it be possible! My poor Frontin! Is it 
you? 
FRONTIN (feedd). 
It is I, Madame. ‘Thanks be to heaven! 
ULIE. 
Poor fellow! he can hardly stand. Give him 
a chair, Lisette. 
FRONTIN (sitting down). 
Mme. la Comtesse is too kind. 
JULIE (confidentially to LIsETTE). 
‘Mme. la Comtesse!” Ah! he doesn’t know 
—hush! don’t tell him. (A/oud) And whence 
have you come, my poor Frontin ? 
FRONTIN. 
From Algeria, Madame—Algeria in Turkey. 
: JuLiE. 
Algeria—heavens! And how did you reach 
here ? 
FRONTIN. 
On foot, Madame. 
CHAMPFLEURY (exploding in his corner). 
Why don’t you say you flew, you rascal ? 
FRONTIN (slightly disturbed). 
I mean, on foot from ‘Toulon. 
CHAMPFLEURY. 
Perhaps you walked as far as Toulon, and 
swam the rest of the way? 
JULIE (2nterfering). 
Never mind, Frontin; / understand you. 
Lisette, look at him see how weak and thin 


he is. You have suffered a great deal, haven’t 
you? 
FRONTIN. 
Especially from thirst, Madame! 
JULIE. 


Of course, of course—it was so hot there, 
wasn’t it? Lisette, give him some wine and bis- 
cuits, while they are getting his dinner ready. 
LISETTE procures wire and biscuits, and both women 
proceed to lavish tender attentions on their unpleasant- 
looking pet, who before long is drinking sherry at a rate 
that would quench the thirst of the desert of Sahara itself. 
He appears satisfied with his position, 
JULIE. 
There, poor thing! Do you feel alittle better 
now, Frontin! 
FrontIN (somewhat less feebly than before). 
A little, Madame. 
JULIE. 
Ah! see him try to smile, Lisette. Isn’t it 
pathetic? And now, if you feel strong enough, 
my poor fellow, tell me all your sad story. 
Don’t be afraid of causing me pain—my grief 
finds respite only in indulging itself. Tell me 
all—don’t spare a single detail of the horrible 
adventure from which you have so miraculously 
escaped. 
FRONTIN. 
If Mme. la Comtesse insists upon it— 
CHAMPFLEURY (from his corner). 
If Mme. la Comtesse. does not, / do. Go 
on, sir! 
FRONTIN (privily to LISETTE). 
Who is this gentleman? He appears to be 
at home. 
LIsETTE (slightly embarrassed). 
Oh, nobody—a neighbor. 
FRONTIN (as before). 
You had better move. (Aloud, with a fine 
assumption of the ambassadorial air of mingled 
importance and discretion) Ahem! Mme. la 
Comtesse has not forgotten that we were in- 


an extremely delicate nature. Nominally, we 
were to represent him at the court of Spain, at 
the marriage of the Infanta. In reality we were 
—to conceal nothing from you—we received 
instructions more confidential—more intimate, 
if I may so express it, which were—(suddenly 
breaking off.) We are alone here, are we not? 
(Resuming, after a glance at the door)—which 
were, in fact, to—to examine with the utmost 
closeness— er—er—things in general—to look 
below—er—appearances—to seize the most 
subtle and ephemeral shades and tones of the 
—the—the situation, in point of fact—to take 
note of those thousand nothings which—which 
constitute—the--duties of an ambassador— 
and an— 
CuHampPFLeury (séi// in his corner). 

Idiot! 

FRONTIN (aside fo LISETTE). 

Decidedly, you’d better move. (A/oud) Well, 
to make a long story short, Madame, the mar- 
riage of the Infanta took place, with the usual 
splendor of the Spanish Court. There were 
mock tournaments, races, bull-fights, and other 
religious ceremonies—from a Spanish point of 
view. We entered, the Count and I, into all 
the various delights that surrounded us— always, 
I should not fail to state, always keeping in view 
our principal object, which was, as I have had 
the honor of explaining to Madame, to scruti- 
nize on every possible opportunity the— 

CHAMPFLEURY. 

Are you going to begin again ? 

JULIE. 

Go on, Frontin—go on—I direct you. Well, 
you concluded your mission, and started for 
Cadiz, there to embark for—(vrest of sentence 
lost in her handkerchief ). 


FRONTIN. 

Yes, Madame. We selected Cadiz as our 
point of embarkation. In the first place, be- 
cause it is a sea-port, and in the second place, 
to verify for ourselves the much-vaunted beauty 
of its— er—its— 

JULIE. 
Its what ? 

FRONTIN (recovering himself ). 

Its sea-views, Madame. 

JULIE. 
An! how like the poor, dear Count. He was, 
like all superior souls, a lover of nature. 


FRONTIN. 

He was, Madame; in all her forms. Briefly, 
we embarked at Cadiz on the thirteenth of 
June, and sailed out to sea. Ah! it is at this 
point that I feel the need of all my strength. 
(Looks in the decanter for his strength.) Mme. 
la Comtesse is doubtless not ignorant of the 
fact that the sea is a vast body of water, subject 
to the influence of the moon ? 


JULIE. 
I believe I know it, Frontin. 
FRONTIN. 
That was what caused all the trouble in our 
case. A syzygy came on with terrible sudden- 
ness, combined with an excessively violent oc- 
cultation of Orion—and, as a natural result, 
the sea was sympathetically affected. Conse- 
quently we were unable to gain the open sea 
before night, and thus we fell into the clutches 
of that miserable Algerian felucca. She fired 
a breadside into us while we were at dinner— 
at dinner, Madame! 
JULIE (sympathetically). 
Poor creatures. And then—the combat be- 
gan? 
FRONTIN. 
A short combat, Madame. According to 
the custom of their barbarous country, the Al- 
gerians boarded us at once. I observed this, 
having, I may say, a great deal of presence of 
mind; and I at once climbed up into the rig- 








Ah! will I! Send him here at once, Lisette. 
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PUCK. 








fray. Once up there, I bore myself in a man- 
ner, Madame, that, had my example been fol- 
lowed by others, might have materially changed 
the course of events. Not to dwell too long, 
however, on what is purely personal to myself, 
I will merely mention that when my musket 
was discharged, after the fight, they found in it 
no less than fifteen cartridges, one on top of 


the other. Such was the violence of my feel- 
ings. 
JULIE (with admiration). 
Fifteen! 


FRONTIN, 
Fifteen, Madame. I kept a record of the 
number. 
CHAMPFLEURY (from his corner). 
I'll give you ten francs to knock off half. 
FRONTIN (rising in wrath). 

If Monsieur knows the story better than I do, 

perhaps he will tell it ? 
JuLiE. 

Never mind, Frontin, continue. 

ter—your poor beloved master! 
FRONTIN. 

The Count, he was an archangel.  Sur- 
rounded by corpses, over his slippers—he was 
dining in his slippers, Madame—over his slip- 
pers in blood, he drove back, supported by 
me, in the shrouds, the whole piratical crew; 
until, suddenly, his sword broke off short at 
the hilt (pausing with solemnity). 

JULIE (tn great agitation). 

Go on—go on—finish! How did he receive 
the fatal blow ? 

FRONTIN (unresponsive). 

The fatal blow ? 


Your mas- 


JULIE. 
Yes—the fatal blow! 
FRONTIN. 
But there wasn’t any fatal blow. 
JULIE. 
What! 
FRONTIN. 


If there was, he didn’t get it, for he’s living 
yet. 
Jute. 
What! No—what are you saying—the Count 
—alive! No! 
CHAMPFLEURY (rushing forward). 
Speak—speak quickly, wretch! 
FRONTIN (with wounded dignity). 
Unquestionably he is living, Madame; and, 
except that he is suffering the torments of slav- 
ery, he is very well. 
JULIE (overwhelmed.) 
Oh! Heaven! (She sinks into a chair. LISETTE 
runs to her aid.) 
[To be concluded.] 


Phe ffarine Pinocular, 


By Ricuarp DowLING. 











(Concluded.) 


6é AA NYTHING further ?”’ 
+ *‘VYes. Examine the floor in the 


centre of the old man’s room. When 
you have done so, lock the door on the stairs 
and come to me. Stop! there is another thing. 
Buy some newspapers on your way there, and 
blind up the window before you begin your 
search,” 

In less than an hour he returned. 

**T have,” he said, done all you told me. In 
the centre of the room one piece of plank, 
eighteen inches long and nine wide, is loose. 
At first I did not think it was loose, for all the 
nail-heads are in it.” 

**Did you find anything under the loose 


“No, the place was quite empty, and there 
were no cobwebs in it; they are generally found 
between flooring and ceiling.” 

“« Bracken, we have made our first discov- 
ery.” 

“ Yes; the place where he hid his money.” 

** And we’ve made our second discovery at 
the same time.” 

‘“What’s that ?”’ he asked, with a slight ex- 
pression of surprise. 

‘¢ The motive of the double murder. Now, 
Bracken, let us sée if we can get any further 
with what we have in hand. The word chloro- 
form was not mentioned by the doctors at the 
inquest, but it explains all the peculiar symp- 
toms in the lad’s case. He was heavily chloro- 
formed first, the old man was then strangled, 
the money stolen and the body of the lad 
thrown through the windows to make it seem 
like murder and suicide of the boy’s doing. 
Now, the murdered people had had no inter- 
course whatever with the people in that house 
or that court, and the old man’s store at Wap- 
ping was far enough off to destroy his trail, as 
you told me the people around the store had 
no notion whatever of where the old man 
lived. As we know from the evidence, he had 
no friends and never a visitor once, At the 
court everyone thought him very poor. At 
Wapping he was supposed to be a miser, but 
no one at Wapping knew where he lived. . Do 
you see your way to anything now, Bracken ?” 

**Yes. It wasn’t anyone from the court or 
from Wapping that did the job.” 

‘Precisely. But still it must have been 
some one within a short radius of the court. 
It is not likely that the lad knew of his grand- 
father’s hoardings, and it is not likely that the 
old man told anyone in the neighborhood that 
he kept a large sum under a loose plank in his 
bed room. How, therefore, did the murderer 
know where the money was hidden? We need 
not bother with thinking that anyone on the 
first floor had anything to do with it, for he 
was never home until the office was shut, and 
then there was no one below to hear any noises 
between floor and ceiling. Yet it must have 
been by accident that the place of conceal- 
ment was discovered. I am now sure of how 
the accidental discovery was made. Al! we 
have to do is to try and select the person who 
made it. Have you got the latch-key of the 
front door ?” 

‘¢T have.” 

‘Very good. Iam now going to ask you to 
do an extraordinary and repulsive thing. Upon 
your compliance all depends.” 

‘‘ You may count on me.” 

‘¢ Well, you must go at once to some theatri- 
cal costumer and get the means of making 
yourself up as exactly as possible like the old 
man. You must have a wig witha bald pur- 
ple crown, and so on. If you flinch, it’s all 
over, and I give it up.” 

“ But——” 

‘* T assure you there isn’t the least use in say- 


ing a word. If you don’t consent, I bid good- 
bye to the whole thing. Are you satisfied to 
20 On ?” 


‘Tf there’s nothing else for it, I am.” 

‘‘Come in a cab the night after to-morrow 
and bring the disguise. You can dress here, 
and I'll paint your face.” 

At the time appointed he came, bringing 
with him the materials for making the counter- 
feit of the murdered man. Bracken was about 
the right height, but much more slender than 
the deceased. This deficiency of bulk had 
been compensated for by padding the coat. 
Whilst I assisted him to dress, I said: 

“‘ At the time of the inquest it did not occur 
to me to mention a habit which I had observed 
in the deceased. After the lad left the room, 
and while the lamp still burned on the table, he 





piece of plank ?” 





would go to the middle of the room, and sitting 








with his back to the window, so remain for seve- 

ral minutes. At the inquest no questions were 
asked me except those relating to the night of 
the murder and to the frequent quarrels. When 
you called on me the other evening, owing to 
preoccupation, I did not enter very actively 
into the subject of your visit. Later on I con- 
nected the thought of the secret store of money 
with this habit of sitting on the floor. At the 
same moment another idea flashed into my 
mind. We have tested one of those ideas and 
found substance behind it. To-night I am go- 
ing to try the other. To-night I have to dis- 
cover the man who took the money out of that 
hole on the fatal night. If I succeed, you 
shall put your hand on him the night after to- 
morrow, or rather early the next morning.” 

By this time Bracken seemed to suspect what 
my plan was. 

“At twelve,” I continued, ‘‘ we shall both 
go over to our new rooms with this paraffine 
lamp; it is like the one broken the night of the 
murder. Before lighting it, you will take down 
the newspapers fixed against the window. At 
about half-past twelve you will light the lamp, 
and move about the room for a little while, 
keeping pretty near the window. Then you 
will for about ten minutes sit at the table with 
your face to the lamp. When you get up, 
move towarcs the centre of the room, then 
sit down on the floor with your back to the 
window and take up the loose board. You will 
remain so until you hear me knock on the floor 
of the next room. Then you will rise suddenly, 
face round, and, with your full front to the 
window, shake your hand, as though in a threat- 
ening rage, at the window, pointing at the same 
time to the empty hole. ‘Then, leaving the 
lamp lighted, you will rejoin me in the other 
room.” 

I had finished painting him by this time, 
and was rubbing the lenses of my large binocu- 
lar with some fine white tissue-paper. 

‘¢T understand, sir,” said the detective. ‘I 
understand, and you will take your glasses with 
you to pass the lonesome time in the other 
room.” 

‘* Yes, I intend taking the glasses. 

‘Well, I think we’ll get him now.” 

Having made Bracken throw over him alarge 
loose cloak, and substitute for his own silk hat 
a soft broad-brimmed one of mine, we set out 
and soon gained those rooms. Bracken went 
immediately into the inner one, and I took up 
my position at the window of the other. Here 
with my glasses I could see all the windows that 
commanded the room where the old man had 
hid his hoard and met his death. For an hour 
I kept the binocular fixed upon one window at 
a considerable distance. ‘This is what my 
glasses disclosed to me: 

During the earlier portion of Bracken’s pan- 
tomime, almost as soon as he had entered the 
room, the figure of a man appeared at one of 
the highest windows within range. He had 
not looked many minutes when he sprang back 
and threw up his arms like one struck by a bul- 
let. I could now see his face distinctly, for he 
stood fully in the light of his lamp and a little 
behind it. Although the distance was consid- 
erable, the expression was revealed. Presently 
he left the light and returned in a few seconds 
with some long slender thing in his hand. 
Standing well back in his room, so that only 
his head appeared above the window-sill, he 
pointed this long thing—a telescope— towards 
the next room. ‘Then I knocked on the floor 
and ina brief space saw the telescope fall and 
his head disappeared. Bracken rejoined me,, 
and we returned to the Inn. 

I now had no doubt as to the identity of the 
murderer, but I resolved upon applying a final 
test. I communicated my discovery and my 
intention to Bracken. He approved of the 
latter, and we arranged to put it to the test on 
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the second night from the one of the panto- 
mime. 

At the appointed time the detective came. 
He again assumed the dress and wig, and I ap- 

Jied the color to his face; then with the cloak 
and hat worn on the previous night he was 
ready, with this addition that he had at my 
suggestion provided himself with a piece of 
wood and cord fashioned into a likeness of the 
instrument used in strangling the old man. 

This night, instead of turning down the 
street at the back of the Inn, we kept on to 
the right for about three hundred yards. The 
ground rose slightly as we went. We stopped 
at the door of a lofty building on the right- 
hand side. ‘Telling Bracken to keep his back 
to the door, I rang loudly. 

In a few minutes the door was opened by a 
low-sized man. He had remarkably long, pow- 
erful arms. His head was so much thrust for- 
ward that one could not see his full face. A 
round hump stood between his shoulder-blades, 
explaining the peculiar carriage of the head. 
What could be seen of his face was thin and 
yellow, and in no way tended to counterba- 
lance the defects uf his figure. The moment 
the door was fully opened I stepped in, saying: 

‘“‘T have come to see those rooms now. 
Can you show them to me ?—you remember, I 
was here to-day, and you said you required an 
order from the agent. ‘This is the order. I 
told you I should not be able to come until 
about midnight.” 

He took the order, and read it by the light 
of the candle he carried. ‘It’s a most unrea- 
sonable time to come looking at rooms,” he 
answered sulkily, ‘‘ but you can see them. You 
want to see all on the top floor ?” 

* Yes.” 

He closed thé door, and I followed him 
down the spacious hall until we got to the foot 
of the stairs. ‘Then I stopped suddenly and 
asked, ‘* Will you allow a man who is with me 
to stand in while we go up?” 

He gave a grumbling assent, and. began 
slowly and ill-humoredly going upstairs. I 
went to the door, admitted Bracken, and tell- 
ing him to take a seat, followed my conductor. 

The house was one of those enormous struc- 
tures lately raised in the Holborn district. No 
one slept in it but this man, the care-taker. It 
was intended for offices, and many of the 
lower rooms had already been let. But the 
highest floor, the sixth, was still idle, and 
thither we were now going. 

When we gained the summit, I began my in- 
spection. 1 walked deliberately through all 
the front rooms, but did not pause in any of 
them. In the back there were five rooms, all 
of similar size. As we went through these I 
paused frequently and looked out of the win- 
dows. It wasaclear bright night. When we 
came to the last door he paused and said: 

“‘That’s my room. That’s where I sleep. 
You do not want tosee that. It’s exactly the 
same as the others.” 

‘« T should like to see that room,” I answered. 

With elaborate reluctance he opened the 
door. I crossed the threshold and closed the 
door after me. 

It was a square, white room, having one large 
window without blind or curtain. The furni- 
ture consisted of three old wooden chairs, an 
iron bedstead, a small square deal table, and a 
little press. On the chimney-piece were a to- 
bacco-jar, a match-box, a piece of looking- 
glass, a candlestick, a telescope which had seen 
much service, and a hammer. A lamp burned 
on the table. 

To the undisguised annoyance and surprise 
of the hunchback, I took a seat, observing 
that it was a long way up. His astonishment 
deprived him of the power of speech. After 
a little while he moved to the side of the bed, 


overtaxed patience the monosyllable ‘‘ Well!” 
then he blew out the candle and resumed his 
stare. 

“'There’s a good view from this window in 
the daytime ?” I asked. 

** You can see a bit.” 

*“‘ And a good view at night ?” 

** You can’t see much in the dark.” 

“Oh! yes, you can, if there’s light at the 
other end of the darkness, you know.” 

“Eh!” he cried, drawing himself up, and 
looking straight into my face with an expres- 
sion of hatred paralyzed by fear. 

‘“*T was saying,’”’ I carelessly repeated, “‘ that 
one can see a good distance through the dark, 
provided there is a light at the other end of 
the darkness,” 

** What has that to do with you taking a room 
here?” There was a dangerous glare in his 
eyes, and I thought I saw them fasten for a 
moment on the hammer, and I know he 
clenched his right hand fiercely. 

“ Not much,” again carelessly, as I rose and 
went towards the window. He never moved 
anything but his eyes; I could feel them cling- 
ing to me like a wind. I went on, as I looked 
into the night:—‘“‘ Why, I can see a great deal, 
although it is night. What strange things a 
man could see here with a glass!” I turned 
round and looked at the telescope on the man- 
tel-piece. His eyes fled from me to the ham- 
mer. I crossed the room and returned to the 
window with the glass. I raised it and pointed 
it down. As I did so, I heard him stealthily 
cross the floor and saw him seize the hammer. 
Then he came close to me, holding the weapon 
in his right hand behind him. 

‘* What can you see?” he whispered, half in 
fury, half in terror. 

Keeping my eye upon him, although affect- 
ing to follow the direction of the tube, I con- 
tinued, ‘‘ I can see into several rooms of houses 
down there.” 

He retreated a pace, brought his right hand 
in front, settled his fingers on the handle, and 
then drew them round it with such force that 
the fingers grew deadly white. ‘‘ Well?” he 
whispered. 

I went oa, “Ha! what have I now? An 
old man, a miser evidently, sitting on the floor 
of amean room. The board is raised. He is 
looking into the hole and running gold through 
his fingers.” 

A loud noise made me turn around. The 
hammer had fallen from his nerveless hand, his 
mouth was wide open, and his dilated eyes 
were glaring at me out of his yellow terror- 
stricken face. 

“Is z¢ there again to-night ?” 

** Take the glass and look,” I whispered, at 
the same moment tapping the floor with my 
foot. 

He caught the telescope in his palsied hands, 
and, after ineffectual attempts to fix it, let it 
fall with a whine of agony, whispering, “I 
can’t see it to-night, but I did the other night.” 
As he staggered across the floor, he uttered 
a hideous yell of despair, and fell to the ground 
insensible. He had seen the counterfeit of the 
old man standing at the open door holding 
out to him the instrument by which he had ef- 
fected his crime. 

[END.] 








WAWKEEN MILLER is going to Paris, and the 
government of the United States is making ar- 
rangements for holding this side of the world 
down when the Corsair steps ashore at Calais. 
—Hawihkeye. 


BeroreE the modern burglar thinks of ‘‘crack- 
ing” a modern savings bank, he first ascertains 
who the directors are. Under certain circum- 
stances he knows there are no assets available 





sat down with a sigh, and uttered in a tone of 











HjJALMAR HjortTH BOyYESEN is to mijarry a 
New Yjork ljady.— Boston Post. 


THE time to buy a new hat—when the band 
begins to play.— Cincinnati Saturday Night. 


EMMA ABBOTT wants to be cremated. The 
singer deserves to be singed.— Phila. Kronikle- 
Herald. 


It is probable that Plymouth Church will 
respond by raising Beecher’s .salary.— Boston 
Post. 


‘* Every cloud has a silver lining.” Would 
we could say the same of our purses.—JV. Y. 
Mail. 


How to manage a menagerie. In winter 
stable’em. In summer, Barnum.—/hiladelphia 
Bulletin. 


A SouTHERN paper refers to Colonel Delancey 
Kane as ‘‘ as one of the most popular hackmen 
in New York.” 


THE counterfeit silver dollar may be detected 
by the superior workmanship of the engraving. 
— Chicago Journal. 


THE lightning-rod swindlers will soon begin 
to operate. Spare the rod—but kill the agent. 
— Danietsonville Sentinel, 


Ir is scarcely possible that General Grant 
desires a third term. He trusts himself in the 
American navy.— Chicago Times. 


It has lately transpired that the fellow who 
struck William Patterson was an Ohio man.— . 
Cincinnati Saturday Night. 


WHEN Edison turns his inventive hand to 
music, he will undoubtedly make Charity begin 
to hum.— Brooklyn Union. 


As May is ‘‘the month of Mary,” why not 
call it by the longer name, just for the benefit 
of the oyster trade >—V. Y. Mail, 


CLARA Louise KELLOGG says she will never 
marry. Soall you fellows may come out of your 
hiding places.—-Hartford Courant. 


THERE is a proverb which says that ‘‘capital 
is timid.” We realize its truthfulness. It is 
afraid to come near us.—/V. Y. Mai. 


J. Mapison WELLs is again hanging around 
Washington. Wonder how tying an oyster-can 
to his tail would work ?— Xronikie- Herald, 


TiL10N calls Elizabeth as “white a souled 
woman as ever lived;” but the lady describes 
herself as a little off color.— Chicago 7ribune. 


THE hand-organ man is in full bloom 
Drenching this plant with boiling water is said 
to cause it to wither and dry up.—Xvronikie- 
fferald. - 


THERE is a difference in milkmaids; the 
milk made in the country is not the same as 
the milk made in the city.— Brooklyn Union- 
Argus. 


SAND is so scarce in some of the interior 
counties that the people are obliged to boil up 
‘new maple sugar” for building purposes.— 
Hawkeye. 


AN effort is to be made to remonetize “ Old 
Hundred.” How it will sound when your 
clergyman says, ‘‘Please sing Old Ninety Two.” 





for his particular use.--—V. Y. Mail. 


— Whitehall Times. 
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PUCK. 








Izar, the billiard player, scored 1587 caroms 
without cessation, at Galesburg, last week. It 
was a case of-Izar rolling rapidly.—Vew Or- 
leans Picayune: 


THERE is a religious revival in progress at 
Princeton College, and the good work is greatly 
aided by the prevalent feeling of uncertainty of 
life.— Worcester Fress. 


Strips of lead are used by many girls in 
frizzing their hair, as it does the thing better 
than pieces of newspaper. Step by step the 
press is losing its grip.—/V. Y. Mai?. 


Come, then, thou goddess fair and frée, 
Mrs. Elizabeth R. T , 
Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Thy confession No. 3. 

—The World and J. Milton. 


CONKLING’s explanation seems to mean that 
he loaded the gun, but he didn’t suppose he 
had left it lying around loose where anyone 
could get it and fire the thing off.—/Philade/- 
phia Times. 


PEACH brandy enters into the mucilage com- 
position on postage stamps; so when you see 
the next drunken man, don’t lay it to whiskey. 
He may have just mailed a letter.— Zurner’s 
falls Reporter. 


I’AME is tardy in reaching some men; but if. 
the man is deserving, it is bound to strike him 
sooner or later. A Berks county editor has had 
a blue and red canal boat named after him.— 
Norr. Herald. 


WHEN you hear a country church choir sing- 
ing, “‘ There will be no more sorrow there,” 
you conclude at once that either the aforesaid 
choir will not be there, or they will not be per- 
mitted to sing.—Derrick. 


THERE is no reason for Philadelphia becom- 
ing frightened just because the President is in 
town to-day. As he is accompanied by his 
wife he will be found. perfectly harmless.— 
Philadelphia Kronikle- Herald. 


A Norristown fisherman on Friday last 
caught twenty-seven trout, some of them, he 
says, weighing over two pounds apiece. He 
would have caught more, but he is not a very 
good liar.—Vorristown Herald. 


A MAN died in Louisville the other day who 
professed to have kissed Bobby Burns’s wife. 
If he had kissed our wife he would have died 
long ago. — Keokuk Constitution. Why so? 
What’s the matter with her ?— Graphic. 


WueEnN you look at the goddess—for we un- 
derstand she is an alleged goddess—on the new 
silver dollar, doesn’t it make your blood boil 
to think of the man who has evidently chucked 
her under the chin with a croquet mallet ?— 
Hawkeye. 


‘THE elevation of the stage is the happy title 
of anew reform. We suppose it is the design 
to elevate the stage sufficiently to enable even 
Lydia Thompson’s troupe to touch it without: 
being obliged to reach their feet down so.— 
Fond Du Lac Reporter. 


BaRNuUM the showman is generally regarded 
as a man who fears no competition; but it is a 
somewhat significant fact that he never starts 
out with his circus and menagerie till the Con- 
necticut Legislature has disbanded for the sea- 
son.— Worcester Press. 


Mr. WHEELER, of New Hampshire, who died 
worth $11,000, seems to have been a pleasant 
sort ofa man. His will says, ‘‘ Expend it all 
on my tombstone.”—Zx. Some of the heirs 
have already filed objections to this, and the 


money will probably be expended on the law- | A little cold in his delicate lung 
yers. Mr. Wheeler will be extremely fortunate | A little song by the church-choir sung — 
if he gets a hemlock slab for a tombstone.— | A little corpse to the grave-yard brung. 


APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


Mineral Water, 


The Queen of Table Waters, 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


Dr. J. MILNER FOTHERGILL. London, ‘The 
Exquisite Apollinaris ; A Delicious Beverage.” 
PROF. J. A. WANKLYN, St. George’s Hosp., 
London. ‘Highly Effervescent, Wholesome, and absolu- 
tely Pure; superior to all others.”’ 
DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. ‘Absolutely pure and 
wholesome; superior to all for daily use; free from all the ob- 
jections urged against Croton and artificially aerated waters.”’ 
DR. PETER HOOD, President of the Hert. 
Medical Society, &c. ‘Supeii>r to Vichy and Vals.” 
PETER SQUIRE, F. L. S., Chemist to the Queen. 
roth Edition of COMPANION TO THE BRITISH PHARMACOPAEIA 
**Exhilarating ; Good for Sickness, Dyspepsia, and Loss of 
Appetite.”’ ' 
Cc. MacNAMARA., F.R. C.S., C. 8. 1., Surgeon to 
Westminster Hosp., London. ‘More Wholesome 
and Refreshing than Soda or Seltzer Water.’” 
HERMAN WEBER, M.D., F.R. C. P.. Physician 
to the German Hosp., London. ‘Of great value 
in lithic acid diathesis, in catarrh of the bladder, and of the 
respiratory organs; agreeable and useful. 


FREDERICK DE BARY & CO., 


41 £43 Warren Street, NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


Evere genuine bottle bears the Wellow label. 











THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY, 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


The Best Natural Aperient. 


The Lancet, — ‘“Hunyadi Ja- 
nos. — Baron Liebig affirms that 
its richness in aperient salts sur- 
passes that of all other known 
waters.”’ 

TheBritish Medical Jour- 
nal, — ‘“‘Hunyadi Janos. — ‘lhe 
most agreeable, safest, and most 
efficacious aperient water.’’ 

PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, 
Berlin. ‘‘Invariably good and 
rompt success; most valuable,” 

PROFESSOR BAMBER. 
GER, Vienna. ‘‘! have pre- 
scribed these Waters with remar- 





kakle success.”’ 

PROFESSOR SCANZONI, Wurzburg. “‘I prescribe 
none but this.”’ 

PROFESSOR LAUDER BRUNTON, M. D., F. R. 
S, London. ‘More pleasant than its rivals, and sur- 

asses them in efficacy.”’ 

PROFESSOR AITKEN, M. D., F.R.S., Royal 

Military Hospital, Netley. ‘Preferred to Pullna 


and Friedrichshall.’”’ 


A Wineglassful a Dose. 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC. 


Every genuine bottle bears the name of THE ApoLiinartis Co, 
(limited), London. 


Fre@k De Bary & Co., 
41 & 43 WARREN Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, AND 
DRUGGISTS. 


The Label on every genuine Bottle is printed on BLUE paper. 





THE first quadrant of the earth, counting 
from Greenwich westward, has its western limit 
on a line about six miles east of Burlington. It 
is proposed to build a branch into the city, 
and not let Sagetown have a bloated monopoly. 
—Burlington Hawkeye. 


‘¢Wuat,” asked Professor Miller of the smart 
bad boy in the history class, ‘‘what did. the 
Pilgrim Fathers first do after landing at Ply- 
mouth Rock?” ‘Licked a hackman,” replied 
the smart bad boy, who went to Niagara with 
his parents last vacation.— Hawkeye. 


Cox’s proposition to imprison any man who 
shall print anything on the stars and stripes — 
can anybody remember whether little Sammy 
used to talk that way when they were trying to 
tear the old flag in half? He evidently feels 
that he is one of the dunghill Cox, and wants 
the public tu make game of him.—F/i/a, Bulletin. 


THE venerable Hendrick B. Wright confesses 
to a grand ignorance of Pennsylvania geo 
graphy. Before he runs for Governor, he should 
get a list of our rivers and Con-’em-o’er. (Per- 
sons at a distance are informed that the joke 
is on the word Conemaugh.) —/%i/a. Bulletin. 


Tue Common Council of Brooklyn recently 
spent $398.50 of the city’s funds to bury one 
of their members, and Puck thinks this was a 
frightful extravagance. The taxpayers of some 
misgoverned cities would willingly pay $500 
per member to have the entire Common Coun- 
cil laid away in the silent tomb.---/Vorristown 
Herald. 
A SYMPHONY. 

PART I. 
As the spring wore on and the weather got 
All sultringly sultry and dad binged hot, 
The late Mr. Brown declared he’d not 


Be melted to death in that dry-goods store, 
And hence he concluded he’d wear no more 
‘The undershirt he erst had wore. 


PART II. 
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PUCK’S| 


Pictorial Department 








SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Havine completed all necessary 
arrangements, and in compliance with 
numerous requests, the publishers and 
proprietors of Puck take pleasure in 


announcing that they have opened a 


GENERAL 


DESIGNING OFFICE, 


where the services of the best artists in 
America, including those of the dis- 
tinguished cartoonist, 


Mr. JOSEPH KEPPLER, 


are employed in furnishing all kinds 
of Illustrations, in the most perfect 
style, on short notice, and at reason- 
able rates, The 

Theatrical Profession 
will find it to their especial advantage, 
in arranging for 


LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 


to apply at this office, where Mr. 
JoserpH Keppuer is in personal charge 


of the department. 


Address, 


Puck Publishing Company, 
13 N. WILLIAM ST., 


Friedrichshall 





THE ONLY PURE AND! RELIABLE, 

Owes its great reputation to the happy proportions of its ingre- 
dients, which have constituted it an unapproachable and indis- 
pensable remedy for constipation, indigestion, obstruction, piles, 
chronic disorders of the stomach, liver and bowel $, gout, iethora 
and rush of blood to the head, hypochondria, melancholy , lassi- 
tude, impurity of the blood and skin, eruptions or blotches. 

Sir Henry Thompson and Baron von Liebig certify to its incon- 
testable merits. 

Dose, one or two wineglassfuls every morning. Particularly 
appr pam for the spring of the year. 

Sold everywhere and by the Agents, 


BOUCHE FILS & CO., 37BeaverSt., N.Y. 


LiLsdds A 


FORTRAITS, 


37 Union Square, New York. 
ELEVATOR. 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


139— Pr Bowery. 











PANTS to order.......cceecesscssceccceccceeeness $3.00 to $10.00 

IFES OD OmE occ ccccccccccccccccsons eoscgubees $12.00 to $40.00 

OVERCOATS to order......ccceeecceeceeene eee $12.00 upwards. 
NOTICE. 


No. 26 (issue of September 5th, 1877) of ** Puck” 
will be bought at this office, No. 13 North William 
Street, at full price. 





IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
GENTLEMEN’ § HATS 
174 Fifth Ave., 169 Broadway, 


Between 22d & 23rd Streets, Near Cortianrt Srrezt, 
NEW YORK, 


THE 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


Usep on THIS PAPER ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


FRED'K H. LEVEY & CO., 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


re & MOELICH, 


363 CANAL ST,, N. Y., 


¢ffer great Schentes s in 


ee DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STER- 
G SILVER AND TRIPLE PLATED 
TABLE WARES. 


WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 
in endless variety at close prices. 

















EsTABLISHED 1838, 


NOTICE. 


The PUZZLE-PICTURE—Supplement in No, 53, 
ssue of March 13th: 


SEEK AND YE SHALL FIND, 
WHO DECIDES THE EUROPEAN QUESTION? 
TO WHICH POWER MUST ALL THINGS YIELD? 


has been published as a separate sheet, and is for sale 
by al! newsdealers, and at the Puck office, at 


FIVE CENTS PER COPY, 














PUCK’S 
ALMANAC 


FOR 1878. 


THE MOST REMARKABLE 
EVER PRINTED. 





CONTAINING :— 


(But why should the contents 
be thus publicly exposed ?) 


Price, 15 Cents. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 











Laie 208 BROADWAY 2 


Sapaaee 











PATENT COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, “| 
13 North William Street, New York. 








BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 


ADDRESS, 
Willmer & Rogers News Co., oR, Publishers “‘Puck”’ 
31 Beekman Street, 13 North William Street, 
New YorK. New York. 
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A GOOD MOVE. 








MAY MOVING. 


A SERIES OF SUGGESTIONS. 





